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M I HIS Tolume finds its excuse for existence 
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in the belief of the editor that in the 
presence of flagrant wrong he who fails 
to enter his strenuous protest becomes an 
accessory to its perpetration and it is hoped 
that the various expressions gathered on the 
subject of penology in its local and general 
aspects may influence public sentiment in some 
degree toward the improvement of our treat- 
ment of those unfortunates whose sequestra- 
tion society demands. The expectation is 
cherished that the thinking majority of the 
general public, along with the friends — and 
enemies — of the editor, will read this book, 
but should all these fail, he will contentedly 
read it himself, with the feeling that a right- 
eous cause will ultimately win. 

Those who wish to follow further the trend 
of thought outlined in these pages, are referred 
to the more exhaustive disquisitions by John 
P. Altgeld and Rev. Fred H. Wines. 

V.h. 



Some Impressions Anent 
Penology 

JT has long been the custom to seclude cer- 
tain offenders against the laws of their 
time from their fellows, with the primal 
object of personal punishment and the second- 
ary purpose of protection to society, but only 
recently has the opinion prevailed that the 
reformation of the erring and the prevention 
of crime by the removal of its causes is of vital 
social importance. 

As a trenchant writer in a recent issue of a 
sociological journal states: *'The more we 
study crime, the less we see the criminal. 
When we entirely understand crime, the crimi- 
nal will have disappeared. Modern mercy is 
severe with man's folly, but gentle with man. 
Crime is not handled with physical weapons. 
It is handled with philosophy. The best ser- 
mons that ever were preached are in the stones 
of prison walls. Every prison is a rebuke. A 
rebuke so much to its inmates, and so much 
more to the world outside. If man k m 
enough to be just to man, and if k 
justice when he saw it, and Uii to 

realize it in the flesh, how mucli 

vU 
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he have for the prison? The prison is a con- 
fession of weakness. When the medicine man 
is puzzled, he administers druirs. When society 
is puzzled bj the presence of an economic dis- 
ease, it administers the prison. Our economic 
regime needs the prison. Makini: crime inev- 
itable, it makes the prison necessary. Givini: 
man no sort of chance to live riirht, it stands 
ready with manacles for him when he lives 
wrong. You cannot get rid of the prison by 
going inside and preaching sermons to the 
prisoners, or by drawing sharp lines between 
the criminal and the other fellow. The crimi- 
nal is a fiction. Crime is a fact. When our 
social order succeeds in striking poverty off 
the list of its characteristic maladies, crime 
will go with it. 

If we devoted half the time we spend in 
degenerate moral speculation to discovering 
the fundamental reasons for the existence of 
what we call the criminal class, we would soon 
reach a stage upon which the distinction of 
good and bad, of sinner and saint, of law and 
crime, would largely have disappeared. Men 
are not a bit as evil as their deeds make them. 
Society credits itself with a man's virtues. 
Why should it not charge itself with a man's 
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crimes? Jails are not made for the big rascals. 
We put the bii: rascals in palaces. We btiild 
monuments to them. We get a few sneak- 
thieves and street scufflers and drunks and 
such into jail. But the big scamp goes scot 
free.'* 

The environment of yesterday becomes the 
heredity of today; we were bequeathed our 
present jail system, and it has been improved 
slowly during the last fifty years. Society 
itself is mainly responsible for the crime com- 
mitted in the world. The people as a whole 
Aiake the conditions; the conditions make 
crime ; and the victims have to suffer. Jails 
are, therefore, the necessary concomitants of 
our system of special privilege, land monopoly 
and unjust laws. The wiseacres build peni- 
tentiaries and jails to punish ^^ criminals," 
who have been reared in an atmosphere of 
hatred and lies, instead of removing the con- 
ditions which create them. 

There is little distinction, morally, between 
the people inside the jail and those outside, 
but as the jail under the system seems a 
necessity, why not make it as humane as pos- 
sible? Great possibilities for good are often 
developed in so-called criminals when they are 
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given opportunity and a helping hand. The 
majority of our lawmakers are in fear that 
wholesome jail conditions would prove an 
incentive to crime. They ignore the fact that 
no man would exchange his liberty for 
enforced confinement and cannot comprehend 
that harsh treatment tends only to embitter 
the offender against society and to drive him 
to more desperate acts against the law. 

Real reform measures are always radical; 
hated first, later understood, then realized. 
Our desire for jail improvement will be accom- 
plished, but the greatest obstacle to the 
humane treatment of criminals is the old and 
ever-present idea of revenge, instead of reform. 
Christ never stood for revenge, and it is 
conceded that he was a good man. Whitman 
and Tolstoi are the greatest modern advocates 
of the policy of non-revenge. One object of 
the church is to lift up the fallen. The 
fallen do not go to church ; many of them go 
to jail. Why not make their surroundings 
while imprisoned such as to inspire them to 
lead better lives ? 

Our civilization has invented every temp- 
tation possible; then we punish those who 
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fall. People are sent to prison for putting 
into practice the very methods that prevail 
in every-day business transactions. 

People are arrested for doing things they 
ought not to do; but have we not all done 
things we ought not to have done? It is 
largely a matter of getting caught. A victim 
of a forgery came to the writer, a small loser 
by the same transaction, and said : "Suppose 
you and I refuse to prosecute. I have done 
wrong during my life perhaps as culpable as 
this defendant, and I don't like to see him go 
to prison while I enjoy my liberty." 

Take any chance group of young men and 
you cannot escape the conclusion that under 
our present social system life cannot have the 
same fulfillment for each ; some are bound to 
go to the jail or the poor house, while others 
live in opulence and luxury ; not because fate 
so willed, or that each deserves his allotment, 
but because of special privileges and unjust 
laws. The monopoly of the land and the 
things produced from the land, more than 
anything else, is driving people out of the 
regular channels of employment into illegiti- 
mate lines. 
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Many people who commit infractions of the 
municipal code have been incarcerated and 
emerged from prison with their spirits crushed 
and their hearts full of bitterness airainst all 
mankind. 

There is a trite old saying: that ^* Oppor- 
tunity makes the thief,*' and Shakespeare has 
furnished the antithesis to this in his lines: 
*^ There is a tide in the affairs of men that, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune." Fre- 
quently, under like moral conditions, the latter 
is applied to him who succeeds, while the for- 
mer is fitted to the case of him who fails — 
because found out. It is Opportunity that 
makes the Man — for fifood or ill. 

Why does the small boy climb over the 
transom and steal a box of candy ? Because 
he sees the opportunity and succumbs to temp- 
tation. He is arrested and sent to jail. 

Why does the merchant claim an occasional 
unfair profit 7 Because he sees the opportun- 
ity for rapid crain ; but he is not sent to jail. 

Why does the strong-arm man ply his 
trade? He sees the opportunity — ^knows little 
else — is arrested and sent to prison. 

Why does the physician exact an exorbitant 
fee, knowing that he is rendering no service? 
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Because the opportunity presents itself, but he 
is not sent to jail. 

Why does the burfiflar blow the banker's 
safe ? He has chosen this profession — sees the 
opportunity; but he is arrested and sent to 
prison. 

Why is the banker a creature of special 
privilege ? He may charfi^e an unfair rate of 
interest, but usually manages to keep out of 
jail. 

Why does the three-card-monte man operate 
at the county fair? He chooses that which 
seems to him the simplest way of obtaining a 
livelihood — is handy with cards and takes a 
chance, but ultimately finds his way to jail. 

Why does the professional politician * * * 
* * *? Well, you know what he does, and he 
generally keeps out of jail. 

Why does the fellow obtain money by false 
pretenses ? Because he sees that most money 
is obtained that way; but he goes to jail or 
prison. 

Why do some preachers teach that which 
they do not believe ? Because it means their 
bread and butter, but they seldom see a jail. 
Once in a while one who honestly believes in 
Christ goes there to see how the prisoners fare. 
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Why does the forger raise the check ? — but 
he generally lands in jail. 

Why do certain editors smother their feel- 
ings of right and justice at the crack of the 
party whip, or pander to the popular side of 
public questions ? Still, they rarely go to jail. 

Why does the young woman go forth a har- 
lot ? In many instances it is because of her 
inability to legitimately earn her livelihood; 
she is tempted — the opportunity presents it- 
self — sometimes she goes to jail. 

Why does Deacon Rockefeller put up the 
price of oil? He sees the opportunity and 
thus takes advantage of society, but he never 
was in jail. 

Why does the shop girl pilfer at the depart- 
ment store ? Her wages are small, — she covets 
an article, — sees the opportunity, is caught in 
the act and sent to jail. 

Why does the aristocratic ** kleptomaniac" 
steal from the dry goods store ? Because she 
is a thief ; but seldom is she sent to jail. 

Why does the working man permit himself 
to be sent to jail for picketing and alleged 
violations of blanket injunctions? Because 
he depends on his union for protection and 
ignores his surest source of succor — the ballot 
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box. Bitter experience may drive him to his 
proper recourse, and teach him to profit by his 
opportunity. 

The difference rests wholly on the use or 
abuse of opportunity, for all are brothers, all 
have their faults and their virtues, and the 
line of moral demarcation drawn between the 
classes is, in reality, too indistinct to furnish 
a foundation for either pride or despair. 



In men wliom men pronoonce divine 
I find 80 much of ain and blot ; 
In men whom men condemn as iU 
I find 80 much of goodneaa atiU; 
I heaitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God haa not. 

— PBRdVAL. 



Official Condemnation 

As True in 1903 as in 1869 

VThe following eloquent resolutions contain 
a scathing arraignment of the dungeon which 
formed a fart of our pioneer county Jail. They 
were adopted by a grand jury and endorsed by a 
board of supervisors whose membership embraced 
men not known as sentimentalists^ but as discreet 
and discerning citizens as ever resided in Win' 
nebago county, and they as aptly apply to our 
present obsolete and unsanitary county and city 
jails.l 

NovKMBKR 30, 1869. 
The Report of the Committee on Public 
Grounds and Buildincrs, with the report of the 
Grand Jury, as follows : 

To the Board of Supervisors of Winnebago 
County: 
Your Committee on Public Grounds and 
Buildings, believing it to be our duty as a 
committee of this Board to bring before you 
what we consider the views and wishes of the 
people of the county, as expressed in a series 
of resolutions passed by the last sitting grand 
jury, as regards the present condition of our 
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county jail, which resolutions we herewith 
submit, and most heartily endorse. 

Whereas: The proper care and custody of 
persons held upon criminal charges is one of 
the first duties of any irovernment, fi^eneral or 
local, and 

Whereas: Such care should extend no less 
to the preservation of the health than to the 
security of the persons held in confinement, 
and any lonfi: continued neglect of reasonable 
sanitary precautions is in itself criminal, and 

Whereas: It is incumbent upon the grand 
jury of Winnebago county to visit its jail and 
make report upon its condition, therefore 

Resolved: 1) That our growth, our re- 
sources and our coveted position, that we hold 
as a county representing pre-eminently the 
varied industries of a great state, that the 
philanthropy, intelligence and Christianity of 
a progressive age demand of us penal and 
charitable structures built after the most 
improved plans, which in their several arrange- 
ments for heating, ventilation and sewerage 
shall have nothing omitted that can in any 
degree contribute to the cleanliness, health 
and comfort of their inmates. 
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Resolved: 2) That our county jail, havin^f 
been repeatedly examined and as often ad- 
judged as an indecent and unwholesome place 
of confinement, that we, the grand jurors, 
after visiting and inspecting the same with 
all its recent repairs, find it so defective in its 
construction, so dilapidated and so incommo- 
dious for the purposes intended, that we con- 
demn it as a loathesome prison pen^ a standinsr 
disgrace to the voters and citissens of Winne- 
bago county and a foul plague-spot upon the 
loveliness and beauty of our pleasant city. 

Resolved: 3) That in the examination of 
the jail, it is our candid opinion that all money 
voted by the board of supervisors to patch up 
or otherwise repair this building is a contri- 
bution to perpetuate an intolerable nuisance 
among us, deserving the execration of all 
humane persons, and that we further adjudge 
such action on their part cannot be prompted 
by any proper motive of public good or 
economy. 

Resolved: 4) That in our sober judgment 
it is the duty of Winnebago county, acting 
through its proper officers, at once to demolish 
the infamous man-trap, known as our county 
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jail, and not leave one brick standing uj>on 
another. 

Resolved: 5) That in the inspection of the 
interior of the county jail, we, the gfrand jury, 
find that our sheriff has done all in his power 
to insure cleanliness, ventilation and comfort 
to its inmates. That he is entitled to great 
credit for accomplishing: as much for the 
hygfiene of the establishment, in the face of so 
many inconveniences and with such defective 
and adverse surroundings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Marinkr, Foreman. 

J. R. Bartlbtt, Clerk. 
Filed October 9, 1869. 
Evans Blae:e» Clerk. 

We would therefore most respectfully call 
your immediate attention to this matter ; we 
can but say to you what has been repeatedly 
expressed to the board of supervisors hereto- 
fore: That the present jail is unfit, as a place 
of security, for the safe keeping of prisoners. 
It is also unfit for a jail from a humanitarian 
point of view, it being impossible to drain and 
ventilate it, making it beyond the power of 
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possibility to keep it in a clean and healthy 
condition; we believe that justice and humanity 
demand the safe keeping and protection of 
prisoners, and this demand is second to no 
other consideration; humanity requires that 
all necessary means should be used for the 
preservation of their health, whilst justice 
imx)eratively demands the safe keeping of the 
person for the purpose of producing him at the 
bar of this county's tribunal. Our civilization 
and polity point to a system of justice and 
humanity to be extended to every citizen under 
all circumstances; there are frequent instances 
of persons being under arrest and confined in 
the county jail, that, on their final trial, are 
proven innocent of any crime ; it would seem to 
be but right to make their place of confinement 
decently comfortable. Our present jail pos- 
sesses none of the qualities requisite for a 
building to be used for such purposes ; it has 
neither ventilation nor a single sanitary neces- 
sity. 

From these facts, which must be evident to 
anyone that has visited the jail, we deem it 
our duty to bring before you the immediate 
necessity for a new jail. And we do this, not 
from any local prejudice or for the purpose of 
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gratifying any sectional feeling that may 
exist in any portion of the county, but for the 
reason that we believe that we are in the pos- 
session of all the facts as to the unfitness of 
the present structure for a jail. Also the 
wants and wishes, and even the immediate 
demands of the citizens and tax payers of all 
portions of this county. We believe that this 
board will be guilty of a culpable violation of 
their duties as supervisors and representatives 
of the tax payers' wishes and wants in this 
matter, if they do not give it their immediate 
attention. 

We respectfully offer the above suggestions 
and recommendations, and ask for the same 
your candid and prompt attention. 

John Lake, Chairman 
of Committee. 
Rockford, November 29, 1869. 

Public Grounds and Buildings Committee 

John Lake, chairman committee, J. Nettle- 
ton, A. Haines, W. C. Whitney and A. W. Wel- 
don. 
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Grand Jury 

G. H. Mariner, foreman, James R. Bartlett, 
William H. Wilcox, C. Vincent, Robert Smith, 
James Hunter, John Sovereign, John N. Say- 
lor, Henry P. Kimball, Sidney Martin, W. W, 
Burson, William McDonald, B, F. Fletcher, 
Isaac Cole, Stephen Thompson, E. W. Steele, 
Josiah Shepardson, John Nettleton, Adam 
Keith, Elnathan F. Tracy, H. B. Goucher, 
Harry VanValkenburg, Martin Franklin, Abi- 
jah Morey. 



The aty Jail 



^TTHBRE stands in Rockford an institution 
^/ which is an insult to our intelligence; a 
reproach to our vaunted culture; a reflec- 
tion on our humanity. It is called the city 
jail. There is another disgrace to any civil- 
ized community known as the county jail, 
but we will have to postpone any effort in this 
direction in favor of the more urgent case. 
The city jail has been with us so long that we 
have become indifferent to its enormities and 
have come to regard it and the principles for 
which it stands with feelings akin to the 
reverence fondly cherished by a certain class for 
the doctrine of hell-fire and brimstone. It is 
a sort of tradition that has been accepted as 
a necessary part of our body politic and there 
are those who believe in it as firmly as they do 
in their bibles; but were the Prince of Peace 
to come again it can hardly be doubted that 
he would first direct his efforts against our 
noisome city jail. 

More than thirty-three years ago the old 
county jail was condemned as unfit for the 
incarceration of human beings and was accord- 
ingly razed to the ground and a new jail, 

xziii 
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suited to that day, was erected in its place. 
The four iron cells which the old jail con- 
tained were thrown onto a dump heap, but 
were later removed to the East Side and made 
a part of what is now known as the city jail. 
This jail contains ten regfular cells; the least 
objectionable of which is seldom used. In 
addition, there is a room close to the roof 
eight by fourteen feet, five and one-half feet 
to the ceiling, known as the tramp cell. A 
straw bed runs the entire length of this room 
and this is where we give lodging to the 
itinerant unemployed, known as tramps — some 
are tramps and some are not. In summer the 
sun beats on the low roof and turns this room 
into an oven and in cold weather the occu- 
pants have to suffer the opposite extreme. 
Underneath this cell are the four iron dun- 
geons, familiarly known as the **iron-clads," 
which were formerly used in the old county 
jail. 

The ceiling, floor and walls of these cells 
are made entirely of iron, with iron barred 
doors which open into a small iron corridor, 
poorly ventilated. 

These four cells are so dark that a visitor 
can not discern the presence of a prisoner 
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unless he comes to the door. There are no 
windows and the air admitted to them would 
remind one of a barrel with a bungf-hale for 
the only opening. 

The iron floors of the pens are rotting and 
urine mingles with the iron rust, creating an 
unwholesome, if not positively poisonous, at- 
mosphere* No description, however, can con- 
vey an adequate idea of their discomfort. 
They must be seen to be appreciated. 

At the time our two jails were built the 
sole purpose of such institutions was to punish. 
The thought of bringing the unfortunate or 
erring into more wholesome conditions of life, 
better companionships, cleanliness, pure air, 
good reading and kind treatment had scarcely 
been conceived and this idea has compara- 
tively few followers even now. That a fellow 
creature suffers confinement in jail concerns 
few people. When the matter is brought to 
one by some personal experience, or if one 
takes the trouble to investigate, he realizes 
the injustice of the thing. What we do not 
see is liable to concern us little. This is aptly 
illustrated by Rev. H. S. Bigelow, of Cincin- 
natii as follows : 
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"What men lack is not sympathy for the 
suffering they see, but the imagination to 
realize the suffering they do not see. I was on 
a street car that was going down hill at a rapid 
rate when a boy, pushing a baby in a baby 
carriage, started to cross the street. The 
boy gave no heed to the frantic alarms of 
the moterman. It was too late to stop the car. 
The passengers held their breath. Some 
started to jump. Others stood up and clutched 
the seats. When the crash came a murmur 
went up from that car as if so many fathers' 
and mothers' hearts had been crushed. When, 
by some miracle, it was evident that the chil- 
dren had escaped unharmed I saw strong men 
sink back in their seats, pale and limp, and 
with great beads of sweat standing on their 
brows. There was not a person on that car 
who would not have taken his own life in his 
hands to save those children. Such is the 
sympathy of the human heart for the misfor- 
tune that is near enough to stamp itself upon 
the imagination. Yet, strangely enough, there 
were people in that car who, if an angel from 
heaven were to come and tell them that little 
children were freezing and starving because of 
cruel laws that are passed in the interests of 
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the few, would not believe, but would ^o rigrlit 
on voting like blind partisans, as though they 
had hearts of stone." 

There were 1,035 commitments to the city 
jail during 1902, assorted as follows: 

PiCkpoCkotit ••••••! 

Sick 2 

Street WaUdnc 2 

On Sttspidon, ...... ii 

Vagrants, 199 

Wanants, City and State, . . . . 7tt 

Drank 362 

Disordeily 100 

Drank and Diiordeily, . ao 

Lodxen, .•••.. 206 

Old Bzecution, ...... 

Alnisinc Family, ..... 

Aisanlt. ....... 

Becginc 13 

Canylnc Concealed Weapons, .... 
Confldence Game, ..... 
Contempt of Conrt, ..... 

Ciaiy, 

DOUrinm Tremens, ..... 

Deserter, ...... 

Fast DriTinc. 

Bxposing Person, , • . . . 

Ficbting, l 

Catching on Can, ..... 

Sening Liqnor to Blacklisttn, .... 

GamMing, ...... 

Keepen or Inmates of Houses of in Fame, 
Larceny, ...... 

Most of the people who are sent to the city 
jail were bom of good mothers and are nature 






ally well disposed, but have fallen victims to 
adverse circumstances* Those who have taken 
to drink can usually advance excuse in poverty, 
ill luck, family discord, environing tempta- 
tions, or excesses of various kinds, for their 
fall and confinement in this dungfeon. Still, 
they are our brothers — not bad at heart — 
somebody loves them and they love somebody 
and we are their keepers. Shall we confine 
them decently, if it be necessary, or shall we 
compel them to b^reathe the stifling air of this 
foul pen? They do not deserve punishment 
by the machinery of the law ; God knows they 
suffer enough through their mistakes and mis- 
forttmes. No court is wise enough to pass 
just judgment upon them. 

To say any place is good enough for 
"drunks" and ** hoboes" is as pitifully absurd 
as to deny that the shape of one man's head 
differs from another ; that environment in no 
way influences man's conduct ; that heredity 
is no excuse for the acts of man ; that there is 
a science of anthropology ; or that there is a 
social problem. In the early days of New 
England men were imprisoned in underground 
cells for debt, where they often went mad. 
This crime of the state has practically been 
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abolished, for there came a time wfaen some of 
the very judges, through reverses, became 
involved in debt, and rather than **do time" 
secured the repeal of this law. There are still, 
however, people who think underground or 
noisome cells are good enough for tramps and 
hoboes. 

A visit to the city jail one beautiful Sunday 
morning at 8 o'clock disclosed two young men in 
one of the *' ironclads" who had been arrested 
the night before, one for impertinence to an 
officer and the other for being drunk and disor* 
derly. The jailer, when asked why they were 
not given the freedom of the corridor or jail 
yard, replied : **For two reasons ; first, they 
might escape, and second, they need punish- 
ment." They had not been given a hearing:, 
that their guilt or innocence might be estab- 
lished, but still they ** needed punishment" — 
such as the jailer might elect. This is not 
said in criticism of the jailer, but of the sys- 
tem. 

A friend of the writer, now fifty years of 
age, states that he has drank intoxicants since 
he was thirteen and that since 1878 he has 
been arrested and confined in the city jail an 
average of four times per year* At one time. 
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during Judge Frost's police magistracy, he 
has served fourteen days and on many occa- 
sions has "done " from eight to ten days. He 
spent fair week in September, 1900, in confine- 
ment, a part of this time with forty-five others, 
twenty of whom were negroes. He has also 
"done time" there with eighteen to twenty 
companions. In 1892 he was imprisoned while 
drunk on Saturday night and not given water 
until the following Sunday evening. He has 
frequently been obliged to eat in the midst of 
the foul odors emanating from the closet in 
his cell. 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate report 
on the average number confined in the city 
jail nightly, but Mr. Chandler states there are 
at times from twenty to forty inmates crowded 
into this Black Hole and that at other times 
the cells are empty. 

In connection with the city prison it seems 
proper to refer to Mr. Chandler, whose duties 
as jailer demand intelligence, discretion, end- 
less patience and assiduous toil, for which the 
city pays him the munificent stipend of $50 
per month. No person competent to fill this 
position earns less than $100 per month when 
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properly dischargrin^: his duties and an assist- 
ant should be allowed, for prisoners in this 
place ought seldom be left alone* 

The annual report of the Board of Auxil- 
iary Visitors for the County of Winnebafifo, 
made June 30, 1903, condemns the county jail 
as follows: "Ventilation very bad. Other 
institutions visited, city jail; ventilation 
poorer than at the county jail. Seventy-two 
prisoners confined there between July 1st and 
21st, 1903. Signed by 

•'Dr. W. H. Fitch, Chairman," 
*'N«i,i,i]9 T. R«w, Sec'y/* 

No reference is made by the board to the 
bad sanitation of the city jail or to many 
other defects which migfht easily have been 
found. 

Humanity demands that every prison cell 
be furnished with pure air, a clean bed, a small 
table, a comfortable chair, reading: matter and 
one electric light. Conservatives need not fear 
that these reforms will make any jail a popular 
resort; there is no creature in nature's wide 
domain but loves its liberty and would prefer 
the freedom of the open road. 

The writer believes that an emersfency 
exists and that this disgrace to every feeling 
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of humanity of which we may boast demands 
immediate attention. There are several solu- 
tions of this pressing local problem. One is 
the building of a city hall and jail on modern 
lines suited to the needs and importance of our 
municipality. A gentleman, whose long and 
intimate connection with our civic affairs lends 
weight to his opinions in this regard, states 
that the appropriation for the year of 1903 
reached the large aggregate of $378,893.05, of 
which $128,000 was realized from the tax levy 
of two per cent, on the assessed valuation, and 
that the valuation for the coming year will be 
enough higher to yield $10,000 more from this 
source, without increasing the rate of taxation. 
In the large appropriation of 1903 are sev- 
eral items that will not have to be included in 
the budget for 1904. Should it prove neces- 
sary to rebuild the Morgan street bridge it 
will cost approximately $50,000. On the com- 
ing year's property valuation the city can 
legally raise about $30,000 for corporate pur- 
poses by increasing the bonded debt, should 
this be deemed desirable. These conditions 
will make it possible for the city to expend 
from $20,000 to $30,000 as the first installment 
on the construction of an adequate city hull 
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and jail. The saving in rent and convenience 
bj having the offices of the various depart- 
ments under one roof makes this plan a feas- 
ible financial proposition. 

A second suggestion is that the present city 
jail be improved. It could be made reasonably 
effective and humane at an approximate cost 
of $10,000. Without going into tiresome 
detail it may be said that all partitions and 
cells should be removed from the structure, 
and the building extended so as to make one 
large, well lighted and well ventilated room, 
in which should be placed twenty cells of 
recent design, iron barred at each end, with a 
corridor between them and another corridor 
surrounding them, so that the prisoners would 
have the benefit of all the light and air the 
room afforded. Cells of a thoroughly modem 
construction can be secured from factories 
making a specialty of this line which can be 
readily put up or knocked down for removal 
elsewhere when desired. Either of these plans, 
promptly pursued, will relieve this intolerable 
situation, but too much time should not be 
spent in wasting words for political effect. 
Action should be the watchword. No one who 
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will take the trouble to investigfate but will 
concur in the statement that no crime can be 
committed by an individual that would justify 
the crime of incarcerating him in our present 
city jail. 



A Glance at Christiaiiity 
and Penology 

[A sermon delivered Sunday^ October 4^1003^ 
at the First Congregational churchy Rockford^ 
by the Rev. F. H. BodnuinJ] 



m 



'Y sermon this morning was suifgfested 
by a visit which I paid this last week 
to the city jail. Thanks to a few brave 
spirits, who are not exactly satisfied with 
thingB as they are and who desire to see 
things more as they should be, we have heard 
something about that institution this last 
year ; but the wonder is that we haven't heard 
more than we have. As I understand it, our 
city jail is a place of detention for petty 
offenders. We will say that a man has unfor- 
tunately incurred the habit of drink. He is 
not, generally speaking, a bad man, but he 
gets intoxicated and on the street becomes a 
little too demonstrative; too noisy, perhaps; 
or even somewhat quarrelsome. An officer 
picks him up and conducts him to the jail. 
He is what we denominate — a petty offender ; 
and our city jail is a place of detention for such 
as he. Some young women — astray gone from 

zzxyi 
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the path direct — get too boisterous on the 
streets; are guilty of unwomanly conduct; 
and they are escorted to the city jail and 
locked up. They are petty offenders and that 
institution is for such as they. An unfortun- 
ate and misguided youth, just entering his 
teens, is caught in the act of pilfering (it may 
be candy from a show case, or fruit from in 
front of a store window) and he is taken by an 
officer to the city jail. He is a petty offender 
and our jail is a place of detention for petty 
offenders. I am glad that I knew before I 
paid my visit to that institution just what it 
was designed for ; because from the looks of 
it I should never have been able to guess. 
Did I say it was a place of detention for petty 
offenders ? To look at it, one would suppose it 
were a place for the safe keeping of creatures 
who, could they but break away, would kill 
and cook and eat every last one of us. To 
judge from its appearance, one would suppose 
it were a place of detention for bloodthirsty 
beasts which somehow had contrived to escape 
the jungle. 

Cells are there, about as long and as wide, 
but scarcely as pleasant as a circus wagon. 
The cages, in which are incarcerated the 
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panthers and tigers, are open on both sides 
and are full of light. But the cages in which 
we incarcerate petty offenders — ^poor weak men 
and women — often the victims of a tyrannical 
organization, often the despairing slaves of 
appetite and passion, and young boys who are 
unfortunate perhaps in their parentage and 
environment — the cages in which we incarcer- 
ate these, our brothers and sisters, in every 
one of whom, however deformed and concealed 
it may have become, is the image and likeness 
of God — are open only at one end, and are full 
of the blackness of darkness. 

At the farther end a solid wall of iron; 
unbroken walls of iron on either side ; a solid 
iron ceiling overhead ; and iron bars in front. 
There is no window through which the unfor- 
tunate can look out. Nor one through which 
the sweet and cleansing light of Grod can look 
in. There are no apertures in the walls, mak- 
ing possible a current of air through the cells. 
Petty offenders are tacitly assumed to require 
neither light nor ventilation. And on the day 
of my visit, most of the cells were so dark that 
the unhappy souls within could not so much 
as see to read, I overheard a prisoner ask an 
officer whether he could not so place him that 
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he mi^fht at least be able to decipher the type 
of a newspaper. And the answer was in the 
ne£:ative. The day was a rainy day, to be 
sure, but what of that? Such conditions 
should not exist at all I The cells are not pro- 
vided with candles, or oil lamps, or gas jets, 
and it is a good thing they are not. Let the 
miserable inmates enjoy the faint suggestion 
of oxygen that still lurks in the atmosphere of 
unventilated compartments, in which some- 
times are crowded four and five individuals, 
some of them drunk and later often disgust- 
ingly unclean. 

Up to within a very short time there was 
no separate compartment for females and the 
only one there is now is one which was created 
by fencing off (at the appalling outlay of $15 
— ^Editor) a comer of this repellant reality 
which I have partially described. Since the 
heating is dependent upon the radiation of a 
single centrally located stove, that part of this 
veritable lion's den in which we throw women, 
being fenced off from the rest, is necessarily 
fenced off from the radiation. And since this 
compartment is altogether too small to contain 
a stove of its own, it creates, you see, a sore 
dilemma — one horn of which is cold storage for 
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female offenders, and the other horn of which 
is warm storagfe, but warm storag^e shared 
with men. And herein lies a suggestion for 
the Rockford representatives of that noble 
cause of women's rights. For juvenile 
offenders there is no separate compartment. 
I saw in one cell a man, and a little boj not 
more than fourteen years old, and I was told 
that only two hours before that dark, con- 
tracted, stuffy cell had contained two men and 
two boys. 

Nor have we yet seen the worst. The so- 
called modern conveniences, in their present 
condition, fit neither to be called convenient, 
nor modern, nor yet decent, are stationed right 
in these cells, where human beings must eat 
and sleep, and where, on unpleasant days, 
when they are not at work on the stone pile, 
they must spend hours together at a time. I 
must confess that as I stood there, a sense of 
sadness stole into my soul which deepened as 
the minutes sped by until it become all-perva- 
sive and I could think of but one thing. I 
seemed to hear, in plaintive and pathetic tones, 
the sweet, low voice of Him who said, '*I was 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.*' 
My friends, we would not be justified in sub- 
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jecting: cut-throats to those conditions. If we 
propose to detain men at all, the moral law, at 
least, requires us to detain them under condi- 
tions that are wholesome. It is written of God 
that he causeth his sun to shine both upon the 
evil and the good. Why should not men adopt 
Grod's method and let a little light shine into 
the darkness of prison ? This, my friends, is 
a picture of the city jail ; our place of deten- 
tion for petty offenders. And we all ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of it I If this be a 
Christian civilization and this a Christian 
community and these Christian churches they 
will refuse to be represented by this relic of a 
pagan and unchristian past. Who is respon- 
sible for this state of things ? 

Is it Chief Bargren and his associates in 
office ? Not at all I They, as our representa- 
tives, put their prisoners in the place which 
we provide for them. Is the blame to be laid 
upon Mayor Jackson and the city council? 
The mayor and city council are also the repre- 
sentatives of the people. They are supposed 
to give effect to the will of the people and 
when it is our will that public moneys be ap- 
propriated and the contract let for the con- 
struction of a city jail that shall be a credit to 
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Christian people, a jaU which shall meet the 
needs of heat and light and ventilation and 
all sanitary requirements, a jail which will 
admit of the complete segregfation of the 
sexes and one with a separate compartment 
for juveniles, a jail which shall resemble not a 
place of incarceration for wild and fierce 
beasts, but a place of detention for weak and 
erring men, women and children — I say, ** when 
it becomes the will of the people that public 
funds be appropriated and the contract let for 
such a structure," the will of the people will 
be given effect. 

The mayor and the council will unite to 
give it material expression. And if, without 
cause, they should refuse, we would turn the 
rascals out and demonstrate who it is that 
governs, whether the few or the many. 

Thus the effort to attach the blame other- 
wise does not succeed. The responsibility is 
upon us ; upon you and me. The idea of lock- 
ing young boys in the same cell with degener- 
ate men ! If our object be to make degenerates 
of the boys we could scarcely hit upon a hap- 
pier method. The idea of our locking up our 
prisoners under any circumstances with no 
work to occupy their hands and their minds ! 
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Do we need to have quoted to us afirain the old 
platitude — "Idleness is the mother of vice?" 
We are placing our patients under conditions 
which foster that which we fain would cure I 
If there be any causal relation at all between 
sound health and sound morals by exposing 
our wards to unsanitary conditions and helping 
to imdermine their health we thereby help to 
undermine their morality. Some persons are 
morbidly afraid to put prisoners in a sanitary 
and decent place lest it prove so attractive to 
the lazy and the vicious that they deliberately 
indulge in misdemeanors with a view to get- 
ting committed. But there are ways of obvi- 
ating a difficulty like that. In the first place, we 
are not pleading for luxuries, but for what are 
universally recognized as necessities: for light, 
air, heat, sanitation I Then all our prisoners 
in city, county and state institutions should 
be compelled, if able-bodied, to do a full day's 
work. This, I assure you, would be no attrac- 
tion to the constitutionally indolent. From 
every person's earnings should be deducted 
enough to reimburse the state for his keeping 
and the balance should be remitted to his 
family ; or if he have no family, deposited to 
his credit in the institution's bank. Indoor 
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work should always be waiting when weather 
conditions are such as to preclude outdoor 
work. Work is the best possible cure for many 
an ill. In the evening: those who desire to 
occupy their minds with good literature 
should not merely be permitted but should be 
encouraged to do so and to facilitate this 
artificial light should be installed. Elevating 
entertainments should be permitted, initiated 
and conducted now by some within the insti- 
tution, now by some without ; by members of 
the church, perhaps. It would not defile them. 

We are gradually coming to see that kind- 
ness is a great solvent ; that genuine, intelli- 
gent sympathy is a power which tends to 
revive and restore. To coerce a soul into 
reformation is simply out of the question. We 
know now, as never before, that the result 
which we desire can not be secured by Dra- 
conian and Procrustean methods. If persist- 
ent, intelligent kindness fails we may not 
expect a less divine method to succeed. 

Whether for good or ill, it is characteristic 
of the best thought of our day that it contem- 
plates chronic offenders more in the light of 
defectives; it contemplates them as being 
essentially minus something in their makeup ; 
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as wamtiBt^ ia aomwfnffw of body or miitd; as 
ahadiiig ta var ^ ping degrees away from a peiv 
fectlj aomal sanity. It looks ttpon them 
tlrasy rather tiEtan thoroitg^y heolthj aztd sane 
indiTidBalsy who commit crime for the mere 
love of it. Is censraU it regards their case as 
caning for mtelligeitt sympathy^ rather than 
as calling for unsparing severity. In youthful 
offenders it sees so much plastic material 
which in the right atmosphere and in the 
hands of skillfnl and loving moulders may be 
shaped to tiie image of good men and women* 
And I hesitate not to say that it is the increas* 
ing acceptance accorded to the spirit and ideals 
of the Jesns that, more than anything else» 
has induced this change of attitude. In partt 
this is what comes with the coming kingdom* 
I know that, in every community, there are 
individuals who are quick to sneer at all those 
who look upon offenders with any leniency* 
But I have not failed to notice the caliber and 
the character and the grain of such individuals* 
Two things about them you may write down 
as certain: (1) They have never been sick with 
sympathy for anybody or anythinir; (2) they 
have never been accused of imaisfinatloUi of 
possessing that divine faculty which expanda 
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and exalts the creature till he resembles the 
Creator. Always thej are little, contracted, 
self-seeking individuals, who see no deeper 
than their plates. 

Reform is the program of the twentieth 
century. And I honor the brave men and 
women in every community who stand like 
mighty rocks for an ideal while the waves of 
ridicule and criticism beat and break in fury 
about them. And I admire the patient, per- 
sistent, self-sacrificing spirits who labor untir- 
ingly for the reforms which promise to actual- 
ize the ideals. I admire those who work for 
noble reform along any line. More than 
anybody else, more than heaven-absorbed 
preachers, more than creed-stickling laymen, 
they are the mediators of the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. They are addressing themselves 
to the problems of the present while others 
are speculating about the possibilities of the 
future. They are boldly grappling with 
distressful needs while others are wrangling 
over the terms of creeds. 

It is not merely that we are looking upon 
criminals in a different light, we are looking 
upon many things in a different light. And 
this changed point of view has brought in 
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some new sdences. We have a new medicine, 
a new surgery, a new g'eolog^, a new astron- 
omj, a new psychology, a new pedagogy, a 
new theology. Why, then, should it be 
thought incredible with you that we should 
have a new penology ? Why not bring to the 
solution of the problems presented by prisoners 
some of the luminous principles of modem 
psychologyt modem pedagogy and modem 
Christianity ? 

The ideal has been placed before us. Let 
us labor for the reform which will actualize it. 
Let the pulpits of the city herald it ; the news- 
papers advocate it. Let the people agitate it 
— till we bring to bear a pressure that will 
accomplish it. 



Rev. Robert C. Bryant 

[Rev.RobertC.Bryant^ -pastor of the Church 
oftheChristian Union{undenominational)^Rock' 
ford^ who contributes the following^ is one of 
those -pioneers along the paths of social progress 
whose hearts beat in unison with all mankind 
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low. Not long a£:o we put the insane man in 
a dungeon because we said, ^'he has a devil." 
Today we try to throw around the insane man 
all the bright, beautiful, loving, sympathetic 
and helpful influences possible, no matter how 
great the wrong he has done himself or others, 
in the effort, not to drive out the devil, but to 
bring out the good that is in him. The dun^ 
geon treatment for the criminal is just as 
irrational and inhuman as it was for the 
insane ; it is savagery instead of civilization ; 
it breeds crime instead of preventing it ; and 
yet how many there are that advocate it. But 
the skies are brightening and he who runs 
may read the signs of better things. 

RoBBR'l' C. Bryant. 



Billings R. Waldo 

\The following communication is from hon^ 
esty conservative and law-abiding Billings 
Waldo.'] 

Since visiting our city jail last week I have 
been haunted by two words : ** Punishment" — 
'*Cure" — and like Banquo^s Ghost they will 
not down. The Old and the New — in bold 
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contrast in mj thou^rht. Two standards ; and 
tested by either onr jail oug^ht to be con- 
demned. 

If the Spirit of Punishment is to control, 
then the jail is not bad enoug^h ; for it has 
some ligrht, some air and a jailer who does his 
best to keep the place wholesome. If punish- 
ment is what we desire to administer to our 
unfortunately weak or wicked neig^hbors we 
could study the methods of the * * Dark Ag^es " 
and increase the horrors of a week in our 
bastile. 

On the other hand, if we, as a community, 
are governed by the more modem spirit, born 
of Altruism and breathed by Jesus of Naza- 
reth and by all g^reat souls before and after, 
then is our jail infamous, and we, as a com- 
munity, are guilty of gross violation of the 
higher law. Not seeing the conditions we let 
them pass. 

I have such confidence in the heart and 
good sense of the larger majority of our citi- 
zens that I am sure, did they but see what I 
saw, they would with enthusiasm condemn the 
old building and vote to care for our unfor- 
tunates in a way humane and, consequently, 
curative. 
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out doubt these cells are not properly venti- 
lated or lighted. In the daytime they are 
practically dark. The rays of the sun can 
never enter the cells nor the corridor they face. 
Men are locked up in these cells awaiting trial 
before their guilt or innocence is established. 
As a rule the men placed here are accused of 
petty misdemeanors. We will always have 
this class of offenders as the world always 
has ; they are usually the victims of their own 
appetites. We owe it to ourselves that they 
should be treated as humanely as possible. 

A modern jail ought to be built and that 
as soon as the money can be appropriated. 

Ai«BBRT D. Eari«y. 



L. L. Morrison 

{.Judge Morrison has for the past eighteen 
years occupied the office of police magistrate 
with marked ability and aside from the police 
officers has^ perhaps^ visited the city Jail oftener 
than any other person and is therefore familiar 
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with the defects which he touches UghUy upon in 
the foUoronng:'\ 

I presume that no resident of Rockford 
would seriously contend that the city prison 
is even passably well adapted for the purposes 
for which it was constructed, at least not if he 
has carefully inspected it at all seasons of the 
year and under all the conditions necessarily 
prevailing in all institutions of this class. 
The defects have been alleviated, from time 
to time, by putting additional windows into 
the outer walls, by changing the location of 
partition walls and by substituting solid for 
skeleton doors — ^the two later changes have 
been recently made, mainly to insure privacy 
for female offenders. 

The building is inadequate in size for a 
city having the population now resident here. 
Not that it is even often filled to the limit of 
its containing capacity — an institution of this 
character should not be so filled. When the 
temperature of the outer air is medium, so that 
the windows and outer doors can be kept open 
much of the time, the occupants, if not too 
numerous, can be kept comfortable. In cold 
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weather four of its most frequently used cells 
cannot be properly heated. In very warm 
weather it is impossible to keep the tempera- 
ture of these four cells down to a point that 
renders them suitable for occupancy. In the 
winter time it is frequently impossible to prop- 
erly ventilate the building without so reduc- 
ing the temperature in the cells, as to render 
them too cold for comfortable use. 

L. L. Morrison. 



Mrs. Carrie L. Grout 

[Mrs, Carrie L. Grout in the line of her 
duty as probation officer has found it necessary 
to visit the city jail and thus records her imr 
pression as to the conditions that there obtained."] 

Having been through the city jail I am 
satisfied that the officials are doing the best 
they can with the provisions afforded, but I 
am also convinced that it is entirely inade- 
quate for the needs of our city. 

Mrs. Carrik L. Grout. 
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Julia C. Lathrop 

iTAe following communication from Miss 
Lathrop^ resident of Hull House^ student of 
sociology and penology^ is of general as well as 
local interestJ] 

A city jail must perform many different 
functions. It is a place of detention for 
persons awaiting: trial; a place of punishment 
for petty offenders; an inn for tramps and 
waifs; some times a hospital for the sick; 
young: and old, men and women must be 
received there. 

As time goes on and our city grows, the 
demand upon the city jail will increase and 
not diminish. No intelligent person who 
knows the facts can question the cruel inade* 
quacy of the present Rockf ord city prison and 
no one can doubt that a modern jail should be 
built upon carefully considered plans. Such 
plans must be based on the indisputable truth 
that a city has no right to injure the health or 
the morals of her citissens, but that, on the 
other hand, even a jail should be a place in 
which a man can be so treated as to help 
rather than hurt him. 
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If the mayor of Rockford would now 
appoint a commission to consider the matter 
and report the best plans of construction and 
administration which can be found, there 
would be none too much time for this work. 
It would be a misfortune merely to order a 
lar^e new jail of the manufacturer, however 
fine the structure, without giving the whole 
method of detention and care of its future 
prisoners the serious consideration of a com- 
mittee of our wisest citizens. I hope that 
such a commission may be appointed. 

JUI.IA C. Lathrop. 



Rev. Frederick H. Bodman 

[Rev. Frederick H. Bodman^ the -progressive 
young pastor of the First CongregationalChurchy 
Rockford^ in the following reflects an under* 
standing of the social problem and a depth of 
true Christianity and humanity that is deserving 
of commendation and imitation^ 

I am heartily glad of the effort that is 
being put forth to call attention to and awaken 
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an inte r ol ia tlie defects aad needs of tiie 
citj jaiL LeaTxn^ Christianitj ont of die 
qnestion, stsq^ hmnanity demands that the 
place in which €m fellownien are detained, 
for however short a time, he made unitary 
throncrhoitt. To subject them to onwhole- 
some conditions — whether arisincr thnm^ 
inadequate rentilation, defectiTe plombinir 
and dranacpe, nnder-heatin^, or throii£:h an j 
other want — is to make oorselves directly 
re^KmsiUe for the injorj which accrues to 
them both in bodj and in souL The quality 
of our i n sti tuti ons, in a very true sensei» 
reflects the quality of the people. If the 
quality of our oty jail does not represent us, 
we should promptly brin^r it up to where it 
wilL If it does represent us, then the ques^ 
tion is do we fairly represent ourselves ? 

PsBDBRICK H. BODMAN* 



The Ballad of Reading Oaol 

[751^ Ballad of Reading Gaol moft r^^ 
amytkmg in UUrature^ perhaps^ afvuses ^nr ^ym-- 
sdausness of the tremendous wron^ it/* r>< A#f#^ 
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punishment beyond the amfinement itself. The 
entire poem^ however^ should be read. A few 
verses are given with comment by Horace Trau^ 
bel and his reference to Poor Old Watt Whit^ 
man^s death bed statement is commended to the 
notice of the reader^ 

** We have needed an American edition of 
Wilde's ifreat poem and a publisher equal to 
the task has been found. People who despise 
or hate Wilde should read this poem. People 
who imagine themselves superior to the pris- 
oners in jails should read this poem. People 
who love invasive laws should read this poem. 
People who think existing governmental 
methods of meeting social invasion civilized 
should read this poem. People who do not 
know that laws may make as well as punish 
crime should read this poem. In fact, every- 
body should read this poem. For somewhere 
it touches everybody — accuses everybody, ex- 
cuses everybody, appeals to everybody. It is 
a poem wrung from the heart. It is generated 
of agony — nor yet so much agony for self as 
agony in the presence of the agony of others. 
It pours you full of its own sympathy — ^it out- 
niagaras Niagara in the boundless flood of its 
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f or^riveneas. When this poem is understood, 
when the backgroond of this poem is pene- 
trated, jails will be revised or be no more, 
criminals will be loved and persuaded, the 
veiled and mailed hands of institutions will be 
withdrawn. A thousand poets write poems 
and all the poems die. A thousand readers 
read the thousand poets and wonder why men 
sin^ upon what seem impulses so trivial. But 
here is a poem torn, dracrired, from one bleeding 
heart, destined to reawaken in men a lar^fe 
respect for many a i>oem blood-red with trans- 
fiCfuring democracy — a poem making vocal at 
last and adequately a tragic overshadowing 
wrong. I remember how earnestly Walt Whit- 
man said to me on his deathbed : 'I have no 
regret. But I think that if I had some of my 
time to live over again I would make it even 
plainer in my Leaves that I take up the cause 
of the oppressed and of what are called the 
criminal classes.' Wilde has given the inar- 
ticulate speech. Wilde has fulfilled Whitman." 
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A prison wall was round ns both, 

Two outcast men we were: 
The world had thmst ns from its heart, 

And God from out His care: 
And the iron gin that waits for Sin 

Had caught us in its snare. 



I know not whether Laws be right, 
Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long. 



But this I know, that eyery Law 
That men haye made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother's life. 
And the sad world began. 

But straws the wheat and sayes the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 



This too I know— and wise it were 
If each could know the same^ 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 
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wxQl bsKB titty blnr tbB gncions mowii 

And blind tiie goodly am; 
And titty do will to Inde tiusr Hril, 

For in it tidn^ aro dono 
Tbxt Son of God nor aon of Man 

Itnx dundd look upon! 



Tlie "filflot deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison sir: 

It is <Bily w&at is good in Man 
Tbat wastes and witlms tbeie: 

Fale AngnislL beeps tiie kecry gate. 
And the Wazder is Despsir. 



Bach naxxow c^ in wkidk we dwdl 
la a fool and daxk latzine. 

And tlie fetid breatli of firing Death 
Ghokea 19 each giated screeB, 

And an, bat Lost, is tvmed to dnst 
In Homanity's machine. 



With midnigtit always in one's heart, 
And twHi^t in one's ceU, 

We tom the cnuih» or tear the rope, 
Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sonnd of a brazen bell. 
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And thus we rust Life's iron chain 

Degraded and alone : 
And some men curse, and some men weep. 

And some men make no moan; 
But God's eternal Laws are kind 

And break the heart of stone. 



Ahl happy they whose hearts can hreak 

And peace of pardon win! 
How else may man make straight his plan 

And cleanse his soul from Sin? 
How else but through a broken heart 

Xay Lord Christ enter in? 



Excerpts from "Resist Not EviT' 

By CLARENCE S. DARROW 

It is quite as possible that another ^renera- 
tion will look with the same horror on the 
subjects of our laws as we look upon those of 
the years that are gone. It is but a few years 
since a hundred different crimes were punish- 
able with death in En^fland, and the wise men 
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of that day would not have believed that the 
empire could hold together had these extreme 
statutes been limited to one or two. 

But, however drastic the laws at different 
periods of civilization, they have never been 
so broad but what a much larger number of 
blameworthy acts were outside than inside the 
code. Neither have they ever been enforced 
alike on all. The powerful could generally 
violate them with impunity, but the net was 
there to ensnare the victim whom they wished 
to catch. 

:(( :|c :|c :|c :|c 

All the communities and states are in 
reality ashamed of jails and penal institutions 
of whatever kind. Instinctively they seem to 
understand that these are a reflection on the 
state. More and more the best judgment and 
best conscience of men are turned toward the 
improvement of prisons, the introduction of 
sanitary appliances, the bettering of jail con- 
ditions, the modification of punishment, the 
treatment of convicts as men. 

All of this directly disproves the theory 
that the terrible example of punishment tends 
to prevent crime. All of these improvements 
of prison conditions show that society is 
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unconsciously ashamed of its treatment of so^ 
called criminals ; that the excuse of prevention 
of crime is really known to be humbug and 
hypocrisy, and that the real motive that 
causes the punishment of crime is malice and 
hatred and nothing else. 



When the physical condition of a man is 
sufficiently far removed from the physical con- 
dition of the average which is supposed to 
represent the normal man, he is treated for the 
disease. When the mental condition varies 
from that of the ordinary man, the normal 
man, he is promptly imprisoned or put to 
death. 

m t¥ t¥ ^ ^ 

Men are slow to admit that punishment is 
wrong and that each human soul is the irre- 
sponsible, unconscious product of all that has 
gone before; and yet every kind and wise 
parent in the world proves by his very relation 
with his child that he knows that he is the 
author of his being, and the molder of his 
character, and that he, the parent, is infinitely 
more responsible for the soul he launches than 
is the child himself. There might be some 
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measure of justice in trying and punishing: the 
parent for the conduct of the child, but even 
this does not reach back. 



In ever-widening circles the results of 
cruelty move on and on until to some degree 
or part they reach every member of society. 
Unless punishment lessens the sum of human 
suffering, increases the measure of human joy, 
and thus lengthens and adds to life, it has no 
right to be. 

^F ^F ^F ^F ^F 

As the real man grows older, less and less 
does he believe in or administer punish- 
ment, and more and more does he see the 
extenuating circumstances that explain and 
excuse every act. The stern and upright 
judge is an impossibility. No one can be 
stern and upright. In proportion as he be- 
comes truly upright, really just, the more 
nearly he approaches the character of the 
ideal judge, the more nearly does he under- 
stand the injustice of violence and cruelty and 
the eternal unfailing righteousness of charity 
and love. 
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Consider for a moment that for the SO^OOO 
oeingB confined in the penitentiaries, there are 
at least 250,000 others who are stiff eringf. 
Leave out the repeaters, if you like, as being: 
past the pale of sympathy; take the annual 
96,090 new cases of imprisonment in the county 
jails, and reflect that there are 480,450 others 
who are feeling the blow. Then take the 
1,500,000 persons arrested for the first time 
each year, and remember that there are 
annually 7,500,000 different human beingfs, 
and these of the poorer and weaker classes, 
who are shoved downward instead of helped 
by our penal machinery. 

9|e 4e :)( 3(e 4s 

Revolting: crimes are of most frequent 
occurrence in all parts of the land, and the 
feeling: is spreading: that somehow or other our 
penal system does not protect society. In 
short, it does not seem to be a success. 

It does not deter the young: offender, and it 
seems not to reform nor restrain the old 
offender. 

This being: so, one is naturally led to ask 
whether there is not something: wrong: with 
the system ; whether it is not based on a mis- 
taken principle ; whether it is not a g:reat mill 
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which, somehow or other, supplies its own 
grist, a maelstrom which draws from the out- 
side and then keeps its victims moving^ in a 
circle until swallowed in the vortex. 

For it seems, first, to make criminals out 
of the many who are not naturally so ; and, 
second, to render it difficult for those once 
convicted ever to be anything: else than crimi- 
nals ; and, third, to fail to repress those who 
do not want to be anything but criminals. 



Our penal machinery seems to recruit its 
victims from among those who are fighting an 
unequal fight in the struggle for existence. 

The subject of crime-producing conditions 
has received but little attention in the past 
and is only now beginning to be discussed. It 
has always been assumed in our treatment of 
oflFenders, that all had the strength regardless 
of prior training and surroundings to go out 
into the world and do absolutely right if they 
only wanted to and that if anyone did wrong 
it was because he chose to depart from good 
and do evil. Only recently have we begun to 
recognize the fact that every man is to a great 
extent what his heredity and early environ- 
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ment have made him and that the law of cause 
and effect applies here as well as in nature. 

Nor have we thus far sufficiently considered 
the fact that a largfe proportion of the human 
family can not say **no" at all times when 
they should. How common it is for people of 
education and character to do things which 
they feel at the time are injurious. Yet an 
influence which somehow they can not resist 
impels them and they act, as it were, under 
protest — often doing: things which at the very 
time fill them with dread. 

This is true of many who have had excel- 
lent training, while among the less fortunate 
there are multitudes with fair intelligence and 
industry who want to do right, but who sud- 
denly find themselves within the power of an 
evil influence exerted by pretended friends 
which they dread — which drags them down, 
often leads them against their will into crime 
and from which, unaided, they can not free 
themselves. They are morally weak, not nat- 
urally bad. They are tools, not masters; 
mere instruments, not principals, and so far as 
it concerns moral responsibility might as well 
be inanimate and unconscious. Yet we treat 
them as if they were masters. 

^ n* ^ n* ^r 
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This system therefore works a ifreat injus- 
tice to the innocent and in the long: run entails 
a heaTj tmrden on society; for where the 
family of a convict is left without support the 
burden of providing falls directly on society. 
It is immaterial whether this burden be dis* 
chared in taxes or charity or in the loss of 
gooAs stolen, it still comes from the public. 

Further than this the children of a convict 
thus situated, having: no re£:ular source to 
look to for bread, are liable to £:row up viola- 
tors of the law from the sheer force of their 
surrounding:s, for squalor and misery are hot- 
beds of crime. 

So that, instead of extirpating crime by the 
punishment inflicted we create anew the con- 
ditions out of which it grows — that is, we 
constantly create the conditions that will be 
certain in due time to bring forth new crimi- 
nals with all the expense to the public that is 
incident to arresting, prosecuting and confin- 
ing law-breakers. In fact, it would be much 
cheaper for the public and certainly much 
better to even charge the convict nothing for 
guarding, superintending, feeding and cloth- 
ing him, than to pursue the system now pur- 
sued ; for the results just described will in the 
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end cost the public more than thirty cents per 
day. But as already stated, if ^iven an 
opportunity he could pay the state and con- 
tribute toward the support of his family 
besides ; and as thirty cents per day is as little 
as he could be clothed and fed for at home, he 
could in reality pay the state for his keeping 
and contribute almost as much toward the 
support of his family as if he were free. In 
fact, in many cases he could be required to 
contribute a g^reat deal more than he would if 
free. 

The chief cause of the low average earn- 
ings of convicts lies in the fact that it is 
unwilling labor. A man while free will earn 
more than double what he will earn as a 
convict. 

Of course much depends upon the skill of 
the foreman in managing the prisoners and 
getting much work out of them. But the 
chief reason of a low average is apparent. 



But by far the most serious defect in the 
present system lies in the fact that when a 
man has spent years in prison, on again going 
out into the world he is absolutely dependent ; 
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he has no money, and generally no friends who 
will help him ; he may be anxious to work and 
earn an honest living, but often can not get 
work. Now what is to be expected in such a 
case — bearing in mind that in the first instance 
he succtmibed to evil influences and violated 
the law, and that a man not a convict and with 
friends, but who has nothing to rely on but 
his labor, has a very hard lot of it ? I ask 
what can with reason be expected now ? He 
is under a ban. He is an outcast. Every- 
body's door is shut against him. He may be 
full of good resolves, but he can not live on 
them. He may again long to be respectable 
and independent ; but he must be housed, fed, 
clothed and if work is not to be had what can 
he do? 

♦ ♦ 3|( ♦ 3|( 

The idea of giving prisoners a part of their 
earnings has worked almost like magic where 
it has been fairly tried and if the provision 
were added requiring him to have something 
ahead before he could be set at liberty almost 
every prisoner would be a willing laborer, 
which is the very first requisite in effecting 
his reformation and developing character. 
Under such a system only the incorrigible 
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would ever need to be imprisoned and when 
they are imprisoned, instead of being: dis- 
chargfed in twenty or sixty days as is now the 
case, simply to make the same round agfain, 
they would be held for such a lengrth of time 
and under such conditions as would make it at 
least possible to create habits of industry 
and develop character, so that when finally 
released there would be at least grround to 
hope for reform. The large class of repeaters, 
loafers and known hard cases would soon be 
weeded out and subjected to a course of train- 
ing which would not only tend to make them 
steady and self-supporting, but would free 
society from their presence and put an end to 
the farce of perpetual re-conviction. 



Now, society demands protection to life 
and property and a preservation of the 
peace. That is all that it has any right to 
ask. It has no authority to sit in judgment 
on the sins of its members. This is a function 
which the Almighty has thus far reserved to 
Himself. It is with a view to protection solely 
that peace officers are created and their chief 
object should be to keep the peace, but owing 
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to the fee system and the false notion with 
reference to efficiency a practice just the oppo- 
site in spirit has always prevailed. Arrests 
appear to be the prime object and to protect 
life and property a secondary matter. 



The question may now be asked: **Why 
should people be arrested and locked up before 
there has been an examination to see if they 
are guilty of any offense?" In reply we say 
that it is right that persons charged with 
crimes which indicate a wanton disregard of 
human life or of the property rights of others, 
on the part of the accused, should be restrained 
as long as there is even a probability of their 
guilt ; that the safety of society may require 
this. But I submit that in all those cases 
where the offense charged is simply a misde- 
meanor and where there is nothing to indicate 
that society will in some way suffer or be 
endangered before a trial can be had unless 
the accused is placed in custody or put under 
bonds, he should not be deprived of his liberty 
until shown to be guilty. 

**0,but," says some one, "if that were the 
practice everyone in danger of being convicted 
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of a misdemeanor would ran ofiF, so that by the 
time you had your trial there would be nobody 
to fine or collect costs from." Well, suppose 
for the moment that this were true, who would 
suffer by it? Mind you, those whom we are 
considering: are not criminals. There is noth- 
ing in their case to indicate that if they were 
to go away and settle in some other community 
they would endangfer the lives or property or 
even the peace of others. And this is the only 
ground upon which society has the right to 
deprive a citizen of his liberty before convic- 
tion. 

Furthermore, if those charged simply with 
the more trivial offenses were to leave the 
country before conviction never to return, 
would not this of itself be as severe a punish- 
ment for them as could be inflicted? The 
thought of being obliged suddenly and forever 
to leave the community in which one has his 
abode is to most people horrible — so much so, 
in fact, that the probability of escape before 
conviction would be slight. Society derives 
its power in the premises solely from the 
necessity of protection ; therefore in all cases 
of this grade in which the safety of society 
does not require the confinement of the accused 
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before trial, society has no right to deprive him 
of his liberty until after conviction. 



Hugh 0. Pentecost 

\The following is from Mr. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost^ of New TorkCity^ justly famed as a lawyer^ 
lecturer^ writer ^ student of sociology and-philoS" 
ofher.'\ 

An antiquated jail is as much out of place 
in an Illinois town of the twentieth century 
as would be a street car drawn by mules. 
People who say that decent jails have a ten- 
dency to crime are igfnorant. Every student 
of criminology knows that severity of punish- 
ment and prolific crime go hand in hand ; not 
because severe punishments produce criminals, 
but for the reason that only a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous people inflict severe punish- 
ments and it is among such a people that 
criminals abound. 

It is not so much for the criminal's sake as 
for our own that we should have humane 
prisons. A cruel prison inflicts discomfort or 
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pain upon the prisonert but upon us it puts 
disgfrace. The future will forget the offense 
of the criminal, but it will remember the 
torture we inflict upon him ; just as we have 
forgotten the crimes of the past, but remember 
with horror the punishments. 

The criminal is the product of society, the 
same as the poet, priest or policeman, and since 
we produce the criminal our duty to him is not 
to punish, but to redeem and this we can not 
do by means of abominable prisons and ignor- 
ant or brutal jailors. As we take pride in our 
schools and hospitals, so should we in our 
prisons. A prison should be a school and 
hospital combined, since a criminal is at once 
ignorant and morally ill. 

The criminal is a nuisance and a danger, 

but we should be careful that in punishing 

him we are not guilty of a greater crime 

against society than that of which he has 

been guilty. 

Hugh O. Pkntbcost. 
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John L. Whitman 

[Mr.Jokm L. Whiiman^ of Chicago^ kas beem 
far tkirUen years jaUar in Cook counfy and Aas 
so demansirated his ejidency as to win the cordial 
approval of the press and general public and to 
hold his position despite political changes. He 
is a firm believer in the policy of redemption and 
reformation as the true purpose of punishment 
and is the publisher of ** The Improvement 
Joumal^^ a semi-monthly conducted by and in 
the moral interest of the prisoners in the Cook 
county jail. His opinions on penology have 
therefore expert value.'] 

I am in receipt of your letter requestini^ 
my opinion or idea concerning: the duty of 
society and the administrators of the law in 
caring for the unfortunate victims of strong 
drink and those committed to jail beini^ sus- 
pected of violating the law and awaiting a 
hearing before the court and whether remedies 
lie in the direction of punishment or reform 
by bringing: them into contact with more 
wholesome conditions than perhaps they are 
accustomed when not under the ban of law. 

I have made a close study of this question 
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during: thirteen years' experience in connection 
with this institution and I am of the opinion 
that fifood wholesome conditions and humane 
treatment do not have a tendency to increase 
criminality, but on the contrary are conducive 
to srreater self-respect, a lack of which is the 
real cause of man's downfall. 

It is the petty offenders you speak of that 
should be well cared for and an effort made to 
aid them to regain or maintain their self- 
respect and fifive them a gfood impression of the 
law; if that is done they are less liable to 
afi^ain violate it and thereby avoid becoming: 
habitual criminals. 

The jail is the place where men can have 
an opportunity to and do reflect and become 
impressed either for better or worse. If con- 
ditions are bad and they are ill treated, they 
become bitter, even reveng^ef ul, and especially 
toward the law and those who enforce it. In 
their anxiety to be avenged for real or supposed 
wrongs they unconsciously lose all self-respect 
and fail to exercise that good judgment and 
those better principles which are really natural 
to them. On the other hand they should be 
made to realize that they, are not bein^: 
punished out of motives for revenge or to 
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belittle them in their own or other people's 
estimation, but that they are simply restrained 
of their liberty for their own fifood, to give 
them an opportunity to realize the mistakes 
they have made and wherein they are weak 
and that the law is interested in having them 
profit by that opportunity and wants to aid 
them in fortifying themselves against that 
weakness and becoming \iseful citizens. 

I would suggest that you ask those citizens 
who are disposed to belieye that petty offenders 
should be shown no consideration to reflect for 
one moment themselves and imagine if they 
can what a man's thoughts are when he finds 
himself confined in a cell with no adequate 
arrangements for light or ventilation and his 
general treatment such as would cause him to 
think he was looked upon by the law and 
society as an outcast and not worthy even of 
the treatment that would be accorded a dumb 
brute. 

Can his thoughts be such as would elevate 
his mind or allow him to maintain his self- 
respect? Would it be possible for h: to 
think kindly of the law or its administrat \ ** 
I doubt if he can leave the place as g 
man either physically or morally as wl 
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went in and if he is not, isn't he more of a 
menace to society than before? I say yes; 
consequently society has not only harmed him 
by the imprisonment, but has harmed itself 
by maintaining: a vile, antiquated, public 
institution. 

I believe that when a man is imprisoned it 
should be done for the purpose of bettering 
him — not de^ading him. Endeavor to elevate 
his mind and awaken in him the moral obliga- 
tion he is under to himself, his Grod and his 
fellow man and you will be carrying out the 
real purpose of the law. 

This cannot be done by thrusting him into 
a dungeon where even the atmosphere has a 
degrading influence, where nothing conducive 
to good health, moral improvement or respect 
for one's self can be found or where even the 
dignity of the law is not upheld. 

Let us keep abreast of the times in the 
matter of caring for our dependent and delin- 
quent ones as well as in other affairs of life. 

John L. Whitman. 
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Sammel M. J«mes 



ITTke folUnnmg h fimm Smwtmel M. J^mes^ 
better knaam as ^Gmldrm RmW^ J^^^€S^ famr 
times elected major ef ToUd^^ Ohio. He is 
*^a man ivitkomt a fartj^ carries Ids practice of 
the Golden Rule imio all the ajfairsofUfe amd 
follows the Une of comdrnd laid doom byfesms 
Christ to the limit -passible mmder existing social 
conditions^ 

To yoar qnestion as to whether the remedy 
for petty offenses such as "drunkenness," 
"suspicion," "beg^rin^:," "petty larceny*' 
and the usual offenses with which our crimi- 
nals are char£:ed, "lies in the direction of 
punishment or in more wholesome conditions," 
I reply : Punishment inflicted by a strong^er 
person upon a weaker, or by society, which is 
stronger, upon an offender, which must be the 
weaker, never helped a human being. For 
thousands of years strong men have beaten, 
whipped, scourged and tortured little children 
and the weaker ones. The strong man has 
been superseded by governments who in their 
futile efforts to bring about better conditions 
take the place of the strong men and seek to 
administer justice -through the application of 
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brute force ; but no blow that was ever struck, 
no murder that was ever committed, legal or 
illegal, no incarceration in brutal dungeons, 
has ever made a single human being better or 
added one particle to the safety and well-being 
of society. All of these efforts are but the 
evidence of our lack of understanding of the 
Christ spirit and the principles which Jesus 
declared and for which he gave his life, 
namely : That the only way to overcome evil 
is not with more evil, but with good. 

The only rational way with which we can 
deal with ** criminals" today with any reason- 
able hope of protecting or benefiting society is 
to deal with each burglar, murderer, prosti- 
tute and thief as though he or she were our 
own brother, sister, son or daughter, for 
brother or sister each and every last one on 
the planet is, no matter how much we seek to 
evade or avoid this conclusion. It was a decree 
of the Almighty millions of years before the 
idea of equality and unity was written in the 
Declaration of Independence and only as we 
are true to this fundamental are we making 
the slightest contribution towards the develop- 
ment of the great idea for which America 
stands. 
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A quotation from Tolstoi is perhaps the 
best thing I can give jou for your symposium: 
**Men think there are circumstances when 
men can deal with human beingfs without love 
and there are no such circumstances." 

Samuki, M. Jonks. 



Notes of Our Neighbors 



^Jrt Ki^oiT, Wisconsin. On September IS, 1903, 
jffl the writer visited the city lockup at 
Beloit and found it far superior to the 
city prison at Rockford, thoug'h in no particu- 
lar modern in its appointments. It consists of 
one large room fairly well ventilated, contain- 
ing a large iron cage divided into some eight 
or ten cells. No separate rooms are provided 
for women or children. The cells get the 
benefit of all the air and light there is in the 
room, but the plumbing system is poor and the 
cots in the cells are made of boards with 
nothing in the way of mattress or bed cloth- 
ing. One small stove supplies heat. Pris- 
oners however are not detained here longer 
than twenty-four hours, those remanded being 
taken to the Rock county jail. 



Janksvii^i^e, Wisconsin. A visit to the 
Rock county jail and sheriff's residence on 
September 15, 1903, disclosed that this insti- 
tution, which was erected in 1900, is modem 
in all its appointments, including a prison 
hospital. There was little ground for criticism 
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manifest aside from the bunks, which were 
canvas hammocks suspended from the sides of 
the cells. These were too short for a man of 
ordinary heigfht, sank badly in the middle and, 
as no mattress was allowed, were very uncom- 
fortable. The jailer, Mr. Graves, who has the 
writer's thanks for courtesies extended, related 
that, of those in authority who discussed 
methods of punishment, some contended that 
the prisoners should be denied the use of 
tobacco and others held for the uncomfortable 
hammock. Yet the conclusion was quickly 
forced that this institution put the Winneba^ro 
county jail at Rockford to shame. 

The writer is indebted to Officer John 
Brown for the opportunity of visiting, also, the 
city hall and lockup on the day above men- 
tioned. The cells here consist of a large iron 
cafire with excellent ventilation and separate 
compartments for women or children, but men 
prisoners are compelled to lie on iron slats 
without mattress or bed clothing, though those 
committed in default of payment of fines or 
sentenced to *'do time" are transferred to the 
county jail. 
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BBi<viDBim» Ii«i<iKOis. An inspection of 
the Boone county jail and Belvidere lockup on 
September 18, 1903, evidenced that the former, 
while not modern, is far superior in all respects 
to the jail at Rockford. There are eighteen 
well ventilated and well lighted iron cells and 
the sheriff in charge, Mr. Smith, seems to be 
an able, considerate, and humane officer. 

Mr. Richardson, the city marshall, kindly 
showed the writer through the city lockup. 
Here was found a large room with good light 
and ventilation with an iron cage containing 
two cells provided with iron slat cots. **Stink 
pails " were in each of the cells and there was 
one water closet in the corridor. Bed clothing 
was allowed but never washed, being burned 
once a year. Mr. Richardson said that as 
many as seven persons had been compelled 
to occupy these two cells at one time. Yet 
compared with the Rockford lockup it is a 
summer resort. 



Mii^wAUKEB, Wisconsin. In September, 
1903, the writer also visited the county and 
city jails at Milwaukee. Although the former 
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is in no wise equal to the Rock county jail, not 
consideriiigf the beds, it is a superior and well 
managed institution of its kind. The lockup 
is well ventilated and answers every demand 
except for comfort. Ordinances have recently 
been passed providing: for the erection of two 
new city lockups designed to surpass in com- 
fort, convenience and security anything of the 
kind in the west. 



Chicago, Illinois. Jailer Whitman did 
not rest satisfied with new ideas alone, but 
worked also for a new and modern building, 
and it was under his direct supervision that 
the present Cook county jail was built. Hli 
ideas were that where darkness and dampness 
existed there existed crime. Drive them out, 
let in light and air, and you let in healthy 
thoughts. This has been proved true by the 
cheerful looks and kindly feeling existing 
among those in the new building, and it has 
been a surprise to visitors from all parts of 
the country when they entered the institution 
to find brightly lighted, large cells, abundant 
water and absolute cleanliness instead of dark* 
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ness and filth. This, however, applies only 
to the new section of this jail; the old cells 
lacking light and ventilation; each resem- 
bling a dungeon. Not only is the new build- 
ing being copied, but what is of more import- 
ance the methods of the man and his ideas of 
reforming the unfortunate. 
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Horror of the Blood Mark 

IPress despatch from Chicago^ Illinois^ 
August 2, /poj.] 

The warden of the Ohio penitentiary 
resigned his position recently because of the 
number of condemned murderers whom he 
would have to electrocute. His salary of five 
thousand dollars a year could not compensate 
him for what he underwent as a state-paid 
human butcher. Did this warden, perhaps, 
discover what it is that principally instigates 
crime and makes criminals, and revolt from the 
gruesome partnership 7 

[Press despatch from Peoria^ Illinois^ Octo* 
ber 20y IQ03.I 

The county jails of Illinois, according to 
Judge Humphrey of the United States court, 
are not fit places for human beings. Twice 
has he refused to send prisoners to county 
jails where the sentence was for more than 
thirty days, and today he committed a half- 
dozen to the Peoria workhouse and stated he 
would never send any man to an Illinois jail 
until they were made sanitary and properly 
ventilated. 
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Close your ears to the groans 
of those who suffer; shut your 
eyes to the diabolism of the 
system which favors you, and 
all shall be weU with you. 

^VOLTAIRB 
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Thd Mob 

We dngged Ihh <wl of the jail at night 

And <wl of the reach of aid 
And otf duroo^ the gloomy chaparral 

We marched in a grkn parade. 
Twas not for the evil heart he had, 

He was no worse than we, 
Bit he was tempted and we were not 

And we all were as bad as he. 

So we swung his soul to another world 

While the moon looked on serene, 
A silhouette of the tree and man. 

With a stretch of rope between. 
Twas not for the evil heart he had. 

He was tempted more than we. 
And not a man in the sullen crew 

Was better or worse than he. 

OWV TOFtOS. 



